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| Kennedy Assailed on Daddario’s Resignation 


Opinions differ on whether Emilio Q. Daddario 
jumped or was pushed from the directorship of the Con- 
gressional Office of Technology Assessment. But his 
announcement on May 18 that he wants out by July 1 
has raised a bit of storm around the otherwise obscure 
OTA, and has prompted Senator Kennedy — the 
alleged villain of the episode — to propose a politically 
germ-free process for finding a successor. 

As far as SGR can determine, Daddario, the legisla- 
tive father and founding director of OTA, had gotten 
into a position where his situation was difficult but far 
from untenable (SGR Vol. VII, No. 10.), Kennedy, 
more than anyone else, was behind Daddario’s ap- 
pointment to the directorship, in 1974, but the Senator 
and the former Connecticut Congressman never got 
on terribly well, though substantive differences between 
the two are hard to identify. As first chairman of the 
Congressional Board that oversees OTA, and now 
chairman once again since the post rotated back from 


Industrial RED Employment 


Shows Surprising Drop—Page 6 


the House to the Senate, Kennedy was often peeved by 
what he felt was administrative chaos inside the agency. 
Daddario, who would probably agree that he is not a 
candidate for the administrative hall of fame, felt that 
the output rather than the clockwork of OTA is what 
counts. And, on that score, he points with pride to a 
steady flow of studies that OTA has produced at the re- 
quest of congressional committees. By and large, he 
feels, they are of high quality and they justify the exis- 
tence of the agency, which is currently running on a 
budget of $8 million a year. 

Now halfway through a six-year appointment, 
Daddario told Kennedy in his letter of resignation that 
he had always intended to leave as soon as OTA was 
well established, and that he felt that state had been 
achieved. He made no reference to the heavy shelling 
that OTA has drawn over the past two years, including a 
resignation blast from Harold Brown, who, while presi- 
dent of Caltech, departed from the chairmanship of 
OTA’s Advisory Council on the grounds that Daddario 
and his staff were ignoring that body. Last year, the 
House and Senate snipped OTA’s budget request as a 
signal that they weren’t altogether happy with the 
office’s performance. And recently, at Kennedy’s 


instigation, OTA set aside $50,000 for its Advisory 
Council — now headed by MIT President Jerome 
Wiesner, an old Kennedy confidant — to study OTA’s 
organization and performance. 

Clearly, there are difficulties between OTA and a lot 
of people in and around it, but the critics are yet to be 
specific about what’s bothering them, apart from saying 
that OTA relies too much or too little on outside con- 
sultants and that its internal workings are a bit 


(Continued on Page 2) 


In Brief 


Arthur C. Upton, chairman of the Health Sciences 
Center, State University of New York, Stony Brook, is 
the President’s choice to head the National Cancer In- 
stitute (NCI), though the official announcement has not 
yet been made. Upton chaired one of the three expert 
groups that recently recommended termination of 
routine breast x-rays for women under age 35 in a na- 
tion-wide breast cancer detection demonstration project 
sponsored by NCI and the American Cancer Society 
(SGR Vol. VII, No. 6). 

Frederick Irving, a career diplomat who was ap- 
pointed to the top science post at the State Department 
when Dixy Lee Ray quit in 1975, has been appointed 
ambassador to Jamaica. The job he vacated at the State 
Department has been filled by former Congresswoman 
Patsy Mink (D-Hawaii). 

The President has directed the White House science 
office and the Interior Department to put together a 
task force for a quick study of national minerals policy, 
including stockpiling of strategic resources, import and 
export policies, and potential substitutes for scarce 
materials. 

Lee Hyde, a young physician who has played a key 
role in the formulation and passage of major health 
legislation, has resigned from the staff of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee to practice 
medicine in Tennessee. Hyde joined the committee in 
1972, three years after graduating from medical school. 
As an aide to Rep. Paul Rogers (D-Fla.), chairman of 
the health and the environment subcommittee, he was 
closely involved with the National Health Planning and 
Resources Development Act of 1974, legislation 
concerning health maintenance organizations, and the 
Health Promotion and Disease Prevention Act of 1976. 
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.. . Rep. Holt Leaves OTA Board in Furor 


(Continued From Page 1) 

awkward. (SGR now and then receives cranky anony- 
mous notes, allegedly from an OTA staff member, con- 
tending that morale is low and the agency doesn’t have 
enough staff meetings!) No one has yet taken apart an 
OTA study and demonstrated its deficiencies, if any — 
which is really the only measure of OTA’s value. 

Though it might be assumed that OTA has committed 
some ideological offenses against one or another con- 
gressional interest, the fact is that its reports and studies 
are generally along the lines of surveys of the literature 
that detail what is known, or said to be known, about a 
problem; gaps in knowledge are delineated, and 
cautions are expressed about proposed policies that 
might be headed for trouble. But the OTA output has 
never been doctrinaire. In fact, a usual outcome of OTA 
studies is that contending parties finds bits and pieces in 
them to support their preconceptions. Such was the case 
with one of the earliest efforts — a study of drug bio- 
equivalency. HEW cited the results to support its pro- 
gram of generic prescribing, and the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry cited the results to support its opposition. The 
report itself simply said that many drugs, regardless of 
who makes them, are equivalent in their effects, but that 
some aren’t. Many people would have preferred a 100 
per cent answer, one way or the other, but the available 
evidence didn’t allow for it. Perhaps that’s what’s 
irritating some of OTA’s critics. 

Predictably, Daddario’s resignation sent Kennedy- 
hating, Nixon-apologist William Safire into eccentric 
orbit. In his New York Times column of May 26 — 
under the title of ‘‘The Charles River Gang Returns’? — 
Safire concluded that Kennedy ‘‘has begun his 
campaign for a far more impressive role in the play of 
American power.’’ 

Stating that OTA’s budget and jobs have ‘‘become 
the happy hunting ground for Kennedy apparachiks,’’ 
Safire added that Daddario was ‘‘effectively forced out 
by Chairman Kennedy, who will tell the board this week 
that his choice for successor is his long-time aide, Ellis 
Mottur.”’ 

Publication of the Safire column coincided with the 
resignation of board vice chairman Marjorie Holt, a 
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New OSTP Staff Appointments 


Two new senior staff appointments have been 
made at the White House Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy. Benjamin Huberman, formerly with 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, has been 
appointed assistant director for national security, in- 
ternational, and space affairs. Gilbert Omenn, a 
physician formerly at the University of Washington, 
has been appointed assistant director for human re- 
sources. Earlier this year, Phil Smith, who was 
special assistant to the director of OSTP in the Ford 
Administration, was appointed assistant director for 
natural resources. 


conservative Republican congresswoman from Mary- 
land, who wrote to Kennedy that she was concerned 
about OTA’s ‘‘future direction,’’ felt that she could not 
‘‘make a contribution in determining the direction,’’ 
and was quitting, effective July 1. The chairman and 
Mrs. Holt had been at odds on a number of matters, 
including the Advisory Council’s refusal to reappoint 
Fred Bucy, president of Texas Instruments, on the 
grounds of absenteeism. Mrs. Holt contended that the 
real reason was Bucy’s support for restricting high-tech- 
nology exports to the Soviets. 

In any case, though Mottur is, indeed, a long-time 
Kennedy aide, the Senator did not recommend him as 
Daddario’s successor. Instead, on June 6, Kennedy pro- 
posed to the board that nominations be sought from a 
wide spread of institutions in academe, industry, and 
government; that the Advisory Council screen the sug- 
gestions and select four candidates; that all proceedings 
be held in public and that the appointment should re- 
quire approval by seven of the 12 board members. In- 
vitations to suggest nominees are on the way to several 
hundred organizations, but the board decided to hold 
another meeting to work out the details of the selection 
process. 

Meanwhile, Daddario told SGR that he has a number 
of good job offers, but hasn’t decided what to do. His 
deputy, Daniel De Simone, will become acting director, 
and is also a candidate for the full-fledged appointment. 

—DSG 
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Carter Lauds R&D Heads at White House Swearing-in Ceremony 


Rose Garden rhetoric is a slender guide to presidential 
thinking. But in the absence of any more extensive pro- 
nouncement on federal relations with the scientific com- 
munity, we will have to make do with the remarks that 
Mr. Carter made June | at the swearing-in ceremony for 
three high-ranking federal research officials: Frank 
Press, as White House science adviser; Richard C. 
Atkinson, as director of the National Science Founda- 
tion, and Peter Bourne, as director of the Office of 
Drug Abuse Policy. 

The day was a typically crowded one in the presi- 
dential schedule, but the ceremony was alloted a rela- 
tively generous half hour, and though the formal pro- 
ceedings took only 15 minutes, Mr. Carter stayed on for 
the remainder of the time to circulate about and chat 
with the appointees and their relatives, friends, and 
colleagues. In the calculations of White House-ologists, 


that’s a good sign. 

As for portentous remarks, there was only one, but 
whether it has any real policy implications — who 
knows? In introducing Atkinson, who is the first social 
scientist to head NSF, the President observed that he 
has ‘‘a background that is somewhat unique. He is 
trained in psychology and the humanities and science 
and I think it is significant that we are now departing 
from the physical sciences to some degree in seeking a 
broader scope for research and development in deter- 
mining how best we can deal with the complicated world 
that we face in years to come.’’ 

Referring to NSF’s annual budget, Mr. Carter added: 
‘‘There are about $800 million that are channeled into 
innovative thought processes to decide how our world 
might be shaped by human beings in these trying 

(Continued on Page 4) 


House Report Says Science is Financially OK 


Recent reports suggesting that academic science is 
in a parlous condition have failed to convince the 
House Appropriations Committee of the need for 
corrective action. The committee has voted to cut 
more than $41 million from the budget requested for 
the National Science Foundation in fiscal 1978, 
recommending in particular that NSF’s research 
support programs should receive an increase just 
sufficient to keep pace with inflation. 

In its report on the NSF appropriations bill, the 
committee takes specific issue with some of the argu- 
ments most frequently advanced for stepping up 
federal support for basic research, criticizing in 
particular the conclusions of the oft-quoted Science 
Indicators — 1974, published early last year by the 
National Science Board (NSB). 

A prominent finding of the NSB study was that 
federal support for basic research declined in terms 
of constant dollars between 1968 and 1974, but the 
committee states that ‘‘data concerning the levels of 
Federal support for academic basic research may be 
misleading,’’ because of problems in classifying 
academic research as either basic research, applied 
research, or development. If total federal support 
for research and development in the nation’s univer- 
sities is considered, a different picture emerges, the 
committee argues. 

“*In the period from fiscal year 1970 through fiscal 
1977, the average annual growth rate of federal re- 
search and development support to universities was 
8.5 per cent,’’ the committee states. ‘‘For 
comparison, the growth in Gross National Product 
from 1970 through 1977 averaged only 2.7 per cent 


per year, and the GNP implicit price deflator grew at 
an annual average rate of 6.6 per cent. Thus the 
growth of Federal support of academic research has 
exceeded that of the Gross National Product by a 
comfortable margin and has more than compensated 
for the effects of inflation at a time when other im- 
portant federal programs were not so favored. There- 
fore, the Committee believes that insofar as uni- 
versity research is concerned, the level of federal sup- 
port in constant dollars has continued to grow.”’ 
Thus the committee states that a major increase for 
NSF is unjustified. 

The committee also takes issue with the suggestion 
in the NSB study that there has been a recent decline 
in the number of Nobel Prizes awarded to American 
scientists. ‘‘The yearly average of Nobel awards in 
science to US scientists was as great over the 1971 to 
1974 period as it had been in the 1950s — and in the 
most recent round of Nobel awards, the United 
States won every prize in science,’’ the committee’s 
report points out. 

A detailed study of the health of academic science 
published earlier this month (SGR Vol. VII, No. 10) 
turned up evidence of serious deterioration in the 
universities’ base of support for academic science, 
with a lack of money to replace and repair old in- 
struments, a decline in the academic job market, and 
dropping student enrollments in sme fields. The 
study was published after the House committee had 
completed its action on the NSF bill, but it was pro- 
duced in time to influence the traditionally more 
generous Senate Appropriations committee. 
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Study of FDA Confirms Harrassment Charges 


If Donald Kennedy, the new Commissioner of the 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA), ever held illu- 
sions that FDA would be a nice place to work, they 
should be dispelled by the latest report of the HEW 
Review Panel on New Drug Regulation. The report 
should, in fact, convince him that he has walked into a 
snake pit. 

The panel was established early in 1975 after 14 past 
and present FDA employees and consultants had testif- 
ied at a hearing chaired by Senator Edward Kennedy 
that they had been harrassed by top FDA officials for 
recommending disapproval of some drugs. Their 
general complaint was that the pharmaceutical industry 
exercises improper influence over FDA’s drug review 
process, and that decisions favorable to industry are 
automatically endorsed by FDA’s top brass while 
unfaverable decisions meet with resistance and are 
sometimes reversed. 

The panel’s investigation of the charges, conducted 
by its chief counsel, Frank E. Schwelb, turned up little 
evidence that FDA has become a captive of the pharma- 
ceutical industry, but plenty of evidence of harrassment 


and personnel actions which were ‘‘often untruthful, 
usually unkind, sometimes unlawful, and consistently 
unprofessional.”’ 

The panel’s recommendations are mind-boggling in 
themselves. FDA, the panel suggests, should promul- 
gate regulations to ‘‘prohibit lying in relation to official 
FDA business and subject those responsible to disci- 
plinary action,’’ and it should also ‘‘prohibit 
disruptive, discourteous, or boisterous conduct by FDA 
management and employees.’’ The panel also 
recommends that the Department of Justice should 
consider instituting criminal proceedings against a 
former FDA official and that some other FDA 
managers should be disciplined. 

The report is the third and probably the last in an 
extraordinary series of investigations of the allegations 
made before Kennedy’s committee. 

Alexander Schmidt, then FDA Commissioner, 
responded to the charges by ordering an internal FDA 
investigation of ‘‘each and every allegation in a sober, 
open and fair manner.’’ At the same time, the HEW 

(Continued on Page 5) 


. . Carter sees “Recementing’ of Science Links 


(Continued From Page 3) 

times... This is a position that must have the trust and 
confidence of the scientific community and all its dis- 
ciplines and I am grateful to have a man of his stature 
and ability and reputation to serve in this position.”’ 

The reference to ‘‘departing from the physical 
sciences in some degree’’ was not expanded on during 
the proceedings, nor was any insight obtainable from 
persons who might be involved in the alleged departure. 
However, as Washington becomes better acquainted 
with the President’s prose style, the realization grows 
that Mr. Carter, even when speaking extemporaneously, 
as he was on this occasion, is rarely sloppy with words. 
So, we have what appears to be a clue about his senti- 
ments on future federal relations with the physical 
sciences, but it is very small clue. 

For those aficionados of science and government who 
endlessly speculate on how much influence is possessed 
by presidential science advisers, Mr. Carter provided a 
major input, stating, in effect, that Frank Press has 
become a big man in the White House. 

**In the few weeks that Frank Press has been here in 
the White House working with me,’’ the President told 
the assemblage, ‘‘I have really been favorably impressed 
and gratified at the broad range of his understanding on 
scientific matters. And he will be sworn in this morning, 
too, as an integral part of my own Administration. 

**He attends the Cabinet meetings,’’ Mr. Carter con- 


tinued. ‘‘He attends the senior staff meetings. And 
whether it might be new weapons systems, scientific 
aspects of SALT negotiations, problems with defense 
experimentations that might lead to new opportunities 
there, or whether it involves problems with weather de- 
termination or in many instances problems involving 
social sciences, he has been very helpful in helping me to 
make the right decisions.”’ 

The President made similarly admiring remarks about 
the professional abilities of Peter Bourne, adding that 
he ‘‘is one of the best personal friends I have in the 
world’’ and that Bourne, who is a psychiatrist and in- 
ternationally recognized authority on drug abuse, ‘‘is 
also an expert on medicine and gives me and [HEW 
Secretary] Joe Califano a great deal of help in deter- 
mining policies for the future in that field.”’ 

And then, in an obvious reference to the ill-feeling 
that existed between science and the White House under 
Nixon, Mr. Carter proclaimed a new era: ‘‘So this is a 
morning,”’’ he said, ‘‘when we are taking a great step 
forward in recementing the relationship between scien- 
tific knowledge, the probing of new areas of human 
comprehension on the one hand, and the political ap- 
plication of that knowledge on the other, for the benefit 
of all manking and womankind.”’ 

Following the ceremony, a member of the White 
House science office remarked, ‘‘We prepared a text for 
him, but he did it his own way.’” —DSG 
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.. .-DA Dissenters Transferred and Lied to 


(Continued From Page 4) 

Review Panel was ordered to take a thorough look at 
FDA’s drug regulation in general and to review 
Schmidt’s report. 

Schmidt’s findings were published in November 1975, 
in the form of a 906-page document which generally 
exonerated his agency and its officials. The investiga- 
tion, Schmidt reporied, ‘‘has not only revealed no 
evidence to support such general charges; it has pro- 
duced evidence to refute those charges - evidence long 
available’ (SGR Vol. V, No. 20). Schmidt’s report was 
only six days off the press when the Review Panel issued 
a statement contending that ‘‘the Commissioner’s in- 
vestigation did not obtain information essential to 
resolve a significant number of important allegations.”’ 
In other words, the Commissioner’s voluminous, 
$196,000 publication was a bit of a whitewash. 

David Matthews, who was then Secretary of HEW, 
subsequently asked the Review Panel to conduct a 


The following served on the Review Panel: 

Norman Dorsen (Chairman), Professor of Law, 
New York University 

Norman Weiner, Professor of Pharmacology, 
University of Colorado Medical Center 

Allen Astin, Director Emeritus, National Bureau 
of Standards 

Marsha Cohen, Assistant Professor of Law, 
Hastings College of the Law, San Francisco 

Charles Cornelius, Dean, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Florida 

Robert Hamilton, Professor of Law, University of 
Texas School of Law 

David Rall, Director, National Institute of Envir- 
onmental Health Sciences 

The investigation was directed by Frank Schwelb, 
former Chief of the Housing Section, Civil Rights 
Division, Department of Justice; his conclusions and 
recommendations were generally approved by the 
panel. 


thorough investigation of its own. An ‘‘ultimate resolu- 
tion’’ of the issue should be produced promptly, 
Matthews wrote. The panel delivered itself of a lengthy 
report in May 1976, which, at a cost of $140,000, 
managed only to muddy the waters still further (SGR 
Vol. VI, No. 10). 

The chief conclusion, supported by six of the seven 
panel members, was that Schmidt’s report was inade- 
quate, and that a futher investigation is required. The 
panel recommended that a special investigator be 
appointed to review the charges. The lone dissenter was 
the panel’s chairman, Thomas Chalmers, President of 
Mt. Sinai Medical Center in New York, who argued that 


the charges were ancient and irrelevant to FDA’s 
current performance and they therefore did not merit 
yet another lengthy and costly review. 

The investigation was, however, conducted and 
Chalmers resigned from the panel. 

The latest report’s chief conclusion is that during the 
late 1960s and early 1970s—the period when the 
incidents of harrassment were alleged to have taken 
place—FDA’s top management made a conscious deter- 
mination that the agency should adopt a cooperative 
rather than an adversarial approach toward the 
pharmaceutical industry. ‘‘With that decision firmly 
made, management asserted control over a group of 
medical officers whose approach to industry was more 
adversarial in a manner which could aptly be described 
as ‘political hardball,’’’ the report states. ‘‘The 
dissenters were effectively suppressed, primarily by 
resort to involuntary transfers,’’ it continues. 

FDA employees who took an adversarial position in a 
drug review were sometimes assigned abruptly to other 
FDA divisions or taken off the review of that particular 
drug, the panel found. Those actions formed the basis 
of the allegations made before Kennedy’s committee, 
but the review panel quickly argues that ‘‘management’s 
disagreement with the more adversarial group does not 
establish that FDA officials were in league with 
industry, far less that they acted from venal motives.”’ 

The panel essentially argues that there was a conflict 
within FDA over how the agency should operate, and 
that the ‘‘non-adversarial faction won control of the 
agency and consolidated its victory in a manner which 
caused considerable pain to those who later testified 
before Senator Kennedy.”’ In asserting their authority, 
‘“‘FDA managers operated in a managerially ineffective 
manner which was marked not only by administrative 
clumsiness but also, in several instances, by unlawful- 
ness, dishonesty, discourtesy, lack of consideration and 

(Continued on Page 6) 


OSTP Legislative History 

An 824-page collection of documents related to the 
re-establishment of the White House science office 
last year has been jointly published by two Senate 
committees and is available without charge. The 
volume is titled ‘“‘A Legislative History of the 
National Science and Technology Policy, Organiza- 
tion, and Priorities Act of 1976.’’ Copies may be ob- 
tained from either the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation or the Committee on 
Human Resources, US Senate, Washington, DC 
20510. 
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Census Study Finds Unexpected Drop in Industrial R&D Jobs 


The total number of scientists and engineers em- 
ployed by private industry in the United States 
dropped by a surprising 5 per cent between 1970 and 
1975, according to the first major scientific employ- 
ment survey published since 1972. Conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census for the National Science 
Foundation, the survey also indicates that there has 
been a marked change in the pattern of employment, 
with manufacturing industry registering a sharp de- 
cline while non-manufacturing industries showed a 
marked gain in their employment of scientists and en- 
gineers. 

The survey, it should be noted, covered a period of 
economic recession, and there have been recent indi- 
cations that employment in science-based industry is 
beginning to pick up again. Nevertheless, the figures 
indicate that, following a 14 per cent gain between 
1965 and 1970, the total number of scientists and 
engineers working in private industry dipped from 
1.085 million in 1970 to 1.031 million in 1975. 
Manufacturing industries registered an employment 
decline of 13 per cent in that period, while non- 
manufacturing industries showed an 11 per cent in- 
crease. 


FDA (Continued From Page 5) 
even apparent vindictiveness.”’ 

The unlawfulness stemmed from the fact that 
employees were transferred, often against their wishes, 
without any right of appeal, and the dishonesty 
occurred because they were given false reasons for the 
transfers. In one particular case, the panel suggests that 
Henry Simmons, a former Director of FDA’s Bureau of 
Drugs, gave misleading testimony under oath in a 
grievance hearing, and it suggests that the Department 
of Justice should consider whether criminal prosecution 
is warranted. The Justice Department has, however, 
decided not to prosecute Simmons. 

In other instances, the Panel’s report recommends 
that FDA officials should be disciplined and that 
wronged employees should be given formal apologies. 
In short, the report refutes virtually all of the favorable 
conclusions reached by former Commissioner Schmidt 
in his investigation. 

This picture of internal turmoil, warring factions, and 
banishment of dissenters to obscure departments invites 
the question of whether FDA was carrying out its man- 
date to protect public health. The panel’s report 
explicitly shies away from making any judgment on the 
scientific validity of FDA decisions during the period 
when the harrassment was taking place. The panel says, 
however, that it found no evidence that the pharmaceut- 


The survey also indicates that the number of scien- 
tists and engineers actively involved in research and 
development in  US_ corporations declined 
particularly sharply in the early 1970s. The total 
number dropped from 372,000 in 1970 to 329,000 in 
1975, a 12 per cent decrease. Again, manufacturing 
industry reported the steepest drop, from 298,000 to 
232,000, while non-manufacturing industries in- 
creased their employment of scientists and engineers 
from 74,000 to 97,000 in the same period. 

Other findings of the survey include the following: 

¢ Private industry employs about two-thirds of all 
scientists and engineers in the United States. 

e About 18 per cent of all engineers and 10 per 
cent of scientists were employed in energy-related 
activities in 1975. 

e Electrical engineers comprise the largest single 
group of engineers, 292,000, followed by mechanical 
engineers, 201,000. Computer scientists comprise the 
largest group of scientists, with 143,000. 

(A summary of the report, Science Resources 
Studies Highlights, NSF 77-312, is available from 
Division of Science Resources Studies, NSF, Wash- 
ington DC 20550, free of charge.) 


ical industry consistently subverted the review process. 

In particular, the panel cites a few cases, such as 
HEW policy on generic prescribing, in which HEW and 
FDA took positions which were fiercely attacked by the 
industry. Nevertheless, it is clear from the panel’s 
findings that the agency was so wracked by internal 
dissent and horrendous personal relationships that its 
performance must have been impaired. 

The incidents all took place several years ago, and the 
resentments have been festering for a long time. It is 
therefore safe to assume that Donald Kennedy has 
inherited an agency whose morale is still low. Unfortun- 
ately, the panel’s report doesn’t offer much advice on 
how the FDA can be improved. The report simply 
suggests that Kennedy should prohibit lying and 
disruptive actions by FDA officials, and that he should 
‘‘assert firm and effective control over uncooperative 
employees . . . directly and without resort to subter- 
fuge.’’ A bit of honesty and leadership in FDA would at 
least be welcome.—CN 


(The report, ‘‘Investigations of allegations relating to 
the Bureau of Drugs, Food and Drug Adminstration: 


’? 


Review Panel on New Drug Regulation,’’ is available 
free of charge from Forms and Publications Ware- 
house, Public Health Service, 12100 Parklawn Drive, 
Rockville, Md 20857.) 
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Science Academy Held Exempt from US Information Act 


The Supreme Court has let stand a lower court 
ruling that held that the Freedom of Information Act 
does not apply to the National Academy of Sciences. 

NAS, which holds a congressional charter and 
does most of its business with the federal 
government, was challenged by Louis Lombardo, 
head of the Public Interest Campaign, an environ- 
mental organization that sought to obtain documents 
on an automotive emissions study that the Academy 
performed for the Environmental Protection 
Agency. In 1974, US District Court Judge John J. 
Sirica ruled that the Academy is not a part of the 
executive branch and, therefore, is not covered by 
the Freedom of Information Act, which requires 
federal agencies to release, upon request, a broad 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

Your description of the new US-Israel Industrial Re- 
search and Development Foundation in your May 15 
issue was welcome, but contained an unfortunate error. 

Your statement that the US contribution to the 
financing of the new foundation was ‘‘through book- 
keeping acrobatics’’ gives the erroneous impression that 
the US was employing Israeli money that it either did 
not need or could not have really used otherwise. 
Neither of these impressions is correct. The Israeli 
pounds owned by the US are no longer excess to the 
needs of the US, i.e., the US will use all of its Israeli 
pound holdings for forseeable US expenditures in Israel 
within a few years. 

In recognition of this fact, the approximately $30 
million contributed by the US was in fact a Dollar 
appropriation by the Congress which was used to pur- 
chase Israeli pounds held by the US Treasury. Thus, 
even though these pounds were, as you note, the result 
of Israeli prepayment of debt, the US contribution is 
not merely ‘‘ostensible,’’ it is equivalent to a real US 
dollar input. 


Sincerely yours, 


William H. Mills 

Science Attache, 

US Embassy 

Tel Aviv, Israel 
(Note: SGR welcomes letters; brevity is valued.) 





Digestive Disease Panel 
HEW Secretary Joseph Califano has appointed 
Eugene D. Jacobson, associate dean of the College of 
Medicine, University of Cincinnati, to chair a newly 
created 17-member National Commission on Digestive 
Diseases. 


range of documents. Sirica was upheld by the US 
Court of Appeals last December, and on May 25 the 
Supreme Court, in a brief order without opinion, re- 
jected Lombardo’s appeal. 

In response to Washington’s post-Watergate trend 
toward openness, the Academy has voluntarily raised 
the curtain a bit on its proceedings. At its discretion, 
background papers On its studies are sometime made 
available, and the Academy, in general, has shed a 
lot of the practices that made it resemble a military 
headquarters in the midst of war. But, when it wants 
to, it can revert to its traditional secrecy practices — 
and its authority to do so has now been endorsed by 
the Supreme Court. 


Funds Cut for Jupiter Probe 


The House Appropriations Committee has, as 
expected, followed the recommendation of its subcom- 
mittee on Housing and Independent Agencies by delet- 
ing funds for the proposed Jupiter Orbiter Probe from 
the budget for the Nationa! Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. (SGR Vol. VII, No. 10). In its report on 
the NASA appropriations bill, the committee states that 
the Jupiter project was dropped in favor of the Large 
Space Telescope. ‘‘The Jupiter Orbiter Probe is being 
denied on a budget priority basis ... not every project 
can have first priority, and clearly planetary exploration 
has received substantial funding through NASA’s space 
science budget over the past 15 years,’’ the committee 
report states. A major lobbying effort to restore the 
funds is being mounted in the Senate, where the appro- 
priations subcommittee handling NASA’s budget is 
scheduled to meet later this month. 
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Closer DoD-University Links Under Study 


For academic science, a major piece of unfinished 
business left behind by the Ford Administration was an 
unpublicized report that recommended a special spend- 
ing effort by the Defense Department to restore DoD’s 
once-thriving relations with university-based research. 

Like a lot of reports in Washington, especially those 
produced toward the end of an Administration, this one 
more or less sunk into the files. But the issues it raised 
are very much alive, and here and there in the new 
Carter bureaucracy, study groups of various sorts are 
taking them up. 

The DoD report, titled ‘‘Fundamental Research in the 
Universities,’” was produced last November by a four- 
member task force of the Defense Science Board (DSB), 
DoD’s window on academic basic science. Chaired by 
Ivan Bennett, of New York University, the task force 
explained in its report that ‘‘Concern over DoD-Uni- 
versity relationships has been voiced to the DSB by 
representatives of academia’’ — of whom those cited as 
examples are Jerome B. Wiesner, president of MIT, and 
Frederick Seitz, president of Rockefeller University; 
concern has also been voiced, the task group stated, by 
the director of Defense Research and Engineering. 

*‘DSB,”’ the report continues, ‘‘volunteered to try to 
help solve the problem which, to oversimplify, arose 
through academia’s disenchantment with and opposi- 
tion to involvement in Vietnam and was aggravated by 
the Mansfield Amendment and the subsequent emphasis 
on research ‘relevance.’”’ 

Noting that DoD and the universities have been cool 
to each other as a result of Vietnam-induced tensions, 
the report notes that ‘‘the constituency of first-rate 
fundamental scientists, including younger investigators, 
willing and able to advise DoD, has diminished or, at 
least, has not been expanding in recent years. A main 
linkage to such advice, in the past, has been support of 
fundamental research. From among scientists receiving 
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support, there are those whose innovative ideas, 
analytic skills, and interest in thinking ahead to prac- 
tical applications. ..go beyond their immediate and per- 
sonal research activities or scientific disciplines. 

‘*We believe that the need to counter these trends fur- 
nishes important reasons for rejuvenating the DoD- 
University relationship.’’ 

The task group then specifically recommended that 
DoD gradually increase its support of academic science 
by a total of $100 million a year over current expen- 
ditures. While the use of peer review was endorsed, the 
task force urged that red tape be kept to a minimum, 
and that decisions on awards be made swiftly, It also 
proposed that some of the awards should be in big 
chunks — $1 million per year for ‘‘large departmental 
or multidepartmental contracts’? and in five-year 
awards of $200,000 to $250,000 per year for ‘‘selected 
academic scientists.’’ Another proposal called for fund- 
ing untenured researchers and newcomers to DoD in- 
terests ‘‘to recruit a new constituency for DoD.”’ 

The task force also recommended that indirect costs 
not be taken from the funds given to researchers, adding 
that ‘‘This change would have enormous appeal among 
university investigators.”’ 

The lame-duck Ford Administration ignored the 
report, and until recently, it was accorded no attention 
by the new Administration. But as the Carter people 
settle into office, Bennett’s task force report has been 
retrieved from the files, and is now under consideration. 
A working group at the White House Office of Science 
and Technology Policy has been assigned the task of 
examining DoD’s overall basic research activities, 
including those taking place in universities. 

With next year’s budget now working its way 
through the review process, the recommendation for 
bigger DoD spending in universities is receiving con- 
sideration. —DSG 


Second class postage paid 
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